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He most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, 


acts the best ; and he whose heart beats the quack- 
est lives the longest. 


JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Tf we do not plant knowledge when young, i 
will give us no shade when we are old. 
CHESTERFIELD. 


RING OUT THE OLD, 


RING IN THE NEW. 
TENNYSON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SAINT ELIZABETH. 


BY RUTH BRADFORD DELANO. 


EARLY seven hundred years ago there 
were assembled in the castle of the Wart- 
burg in Thuringia a company of musi- 

cians, knights, and poets, gathered from all 
Germany, for a contest in song and poetry. The 
judge was Klingsor, a poet, astrologer, and musi- 
cian, and, some said, a wizard. Now assembled 
in the great hall by Hermann, the landgrave of 
Thuringia, they waited for the prize to be awarded. 
But Klingsor rose, and stretched out his hand 
toward the landgrave, saying: ‘“ Behold, O prince, 
I see a star rising in the east, over the land of 
Hungary, shedding its light over Thuringia. A 
child is born there of the royal house, who shall 
become the wife of thy young son, and reign over 
thy lands.” All the company marvelled at this; 
and Hermann sent one of his most trusted knights, 
Walter von Vargila, with costly presents and a 
noble retinue into Hungary, to see if the words of 
Klingsor were true, and to ask the hand of the 
baby princess for his son Louis. When Vargila 
reached the Hungarian court, he found Elizabeth 
a child of wonderful beauty and gentleness. The 
alliance seemed fitting and desirable to the Hun- 
garian king; and so the little girl was given over to 
Vargila, to be brought up with the young prince. 
And thus the tiny bride of three years, wrapped 
in silken robes and covered with jewels, came in 
her silver cradle to the court of Thuringia and 
the castles of the Wartburg. 

There she was given into the care of Sophia, 
landgravine of Thuringia and mother of the young 
prince, a harsh and jealous woman, who had 
wished a different marriage for her son and who 
felt scant kindliness toward the little stranger. She 
made her life a burden by insulting neglect, harsh 
words, and jealous criticism. Now Louis— Lud- 
wig, as the Thuringians called him — was a youth 
of great nobility of character, beloved by the 
whole court for his sunny disposition, his beauty, 
manliness, justice, and truth. He would have no 
playmate but the little Elizabeth, calling her his 
dear sister, and protecting and comforting her 
when his mother’s spite found some fresh vent. 
He refused to hear of any other maiden, and had 
eyes for none but her. 

At a certain feast of the Assumption the formal 
betrothal was to be celebrated. Elizabeth in her 
betrothal robes, crowned with her coronet of gold 
and pearls, entered the portal of the church, and, 
happening to raise her eyes, saw above her in the 
shadow of a pillar a great crucifix, with the thorn- 
crowned head of the Saviour bending down out of 
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the gloom. Overcome by a sudden shame for her 
own unworthiness, she plucked off her golden 
coronet and cast it away, and sank down, weeping, 
at the foot of the pillar. It was in such humility 
of spirit that she went to her betrothal, and the 
ceremony seemed almost a consecration of herself 
to a humble and loving life. She spent her time 
in every possible deed of charity, though harassed 
in innumerable petty ways by Sophia and her 
daughters. 

At one time there arrived at the Wartburg am- 
bassadors from her father, the king of Hungary; 
and Elizabeth, being detained among the sick, did not 
return till the guests were all seated in the banquet 
hall. As she was hastening in, a poor man, crouch- 
ing half-naked at the gate, prayed for alms. She 
promised to send out food to him, and, seeing 
him shiver in the bitter air, took off her silken 
mantle, and threw it over him. When she en- 
tered the hall without it, contrary to the custom 
of the time, Louis, now her husband, asked the rea- 
son in some surprise; and Elizabeth, fearing her 
guests would ridicule her husband for allowing her 
to give away her garments, answered in confusion 
that she had left it in her-closet, and sent an at- 
tendant for another. The woman returned with the 
one just given away, which had been miraculously 
restored to its place. Elizabeth was always fain to 
conceal her good works from her husband, though 
they were done with his consent, and often with his 
loving help. 

One winter day, while bearing her lapful of 
loaves, to some needy villagers, she came un- 
expectedly upon Louis at the head of a hunting 
party. Hastily she covered her burden with her 
mantle; but Louis, advancing, said, “Dear sister, 
what bearest thou?” and lifted the edge of her 
cloak, and revealed a mass of fragrant roses, red 
and white and wet with dew. Wonder-struck, he 
looked at her, and saw in the air above her head 
a soft light, out of which formed itself the shining 
outline of the cross. To the great love of Louis 
for his wife was now added, if possible, a greater 
reverence than ever before; for he saw that she 
was favored with mystic protection. Not only did 
she feed and clothe the poor, but she would dress 
and bathe the lepers of the town, and tend the 
diseased, much against the will of her attendants, 
who had small relish for such tasks. 

In 1225, Louis was called to Apulia, under the 
imperial standard. That was a direful year in 
Thuringia, full of storms and floods. The wheat 
rotted in the fields, before the harvest; and fam- 
ine and death were terrible among the peasants. 
Elizabeth threw open the granaries, and distributed 
corn and bread among the people, and drew from 
the treasuries such store of money as she needed. 
The famine was stayed; but, when Louis returned, 
the granaries were emptied and the money nearly 
gone, and his advisers denounced the queen bit- 
terly for what they called her wastefulness and 
extravagance. Louis replied, “ She may give away 
everything she pleases, to the last mark in the 
treasury and the last grain of corn, if she will but 
leave me my castle of the Wartburg.” The love 
of this good prince for his wife is something very 
pleasant to read of. 

There came a day when Louis was called to the 
ranks of the army, then preparing to leave for the 
Holy Land. The end followed quickly. Louis 
was seized with a fever soon after embarkation, 
and died in a foreign land, sending with his last 
words a ring to his mother and a farewell to his 
wife. 

Duke Henry, brother of Louis, coveting the 
principality, took possession of the Wartburg, and 
drove Elizabeth and her little children forth. The 
little town of Eisenach was the nearest shelter; 
but Henry, fearing she might raise a party and 
frustrate his plans, had forbidden the inhabitants 
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to feed or shelter her. No place could she find 
but a rude outhouse, adjoining the pig-sty of a 
small inn; and there she put her clothing and 
whatever she had by her, and lay down with her 
children and two attendants for the night. 

The Bishop of Bamberg, uncle of Elizabeth, 
learning of her pitiable condition, called her to 
the village of Pottenstein, where she lived quietly 
with the knowledge that her children were pro- 
vided for and herself given opportunity to serve 
the poor. 

This lasted not long; for the returning crusaders 
reached Thuringia, bearing with them the body of 
their prince. These came at once before Duke 
Henry, and forced him to crave Elizabeth’s pardon 
for his cruelty, and add thereto a goodly number 
of marks, provide her a retinue, and yield up Mar- 
burg, the city of her dower. 
tantly did, but Elizabeth got little joy from it. 
She had to endure harsh treatment from the peo- 
ple of Marburg, who feared Henry, and dared not 
show her favor. She finally took refuge in a vil- 
lage beyond the walls, and built a little hut for 
herself of timber and plaster, adjoining which she 
erected a hospital, and spent her time caring for 
the diseased and infirm who took refuge there. 
Says the legend: “She took wilful poverty, and 
her clothing was coarse. She wore a russet man- 
tle, her gown of another foul color, the sleeves of 
her coat were broken and amended with pieces of 
other color.” 

Her health failed, and she could only with the 
greatest difficulty tend her hospital poor. Though 
she was often confined to her bed, her fingers 
were never idle; and, when too sick to spin, 
she drew out hemp ready for the distaff. At 
last there came a day when fever overtook her, 
and she wasted away without pain. The “dear 
Saint Elizabeth,” as she is always called, has had 
many loving biographers; and, among all the fanci- 
ful and beautiful legends that have gathered about 
her name, the strong sweet nature of the woman 
always stands revealed. 


Ignorance never settles a question. 
BEACONSFIELD. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


Wetcome from God, O glad new year! 
Thy paths all yet untrod, 

But prophecy and promise, all,— 
O glad new year of God! 


Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 

Of springing grass, of tender buds 
By winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 
Of waving fields, and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play; 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth, 
And childhood’s blessed ways; 

Of thinker’s thought, and prophet’s dream, 
And poet’s tender lays. 


Another year at beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread ; 

Of silent hours when grow distinct 
The voices of the dead. 


Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 
Another year of life’s delight; 
' Another year of God! 
J. W. CHapwick. 


All this he reluc- 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LAURA’S AWAKENING. 


BY DORCAS DARE. 


‘¢ 7 F I am going to have a dress at all, I must 

I have it to wear the Fourth of July.” 

“J am sure you can have the dress, but 
I do not think you will be able to have it made 
before the Fourth.” 

“Why not?” 

Mrs. Hope answered her daughter’s petulant in- 
quiry with her customary gentleness. 

“Have you forgotten, dear, how sick Mrs. 
Bright has been all the spring? She is very much 
in arrears with her work on that account.” 

“She only had the grip. I had it, too; and I am 
just as well as ever.” 

“You are more than twenty years younger than 
Mrs. Bright, my dear. You are well again, as 
you say; but she is far from well.” 

“Well,” said Laura, “if she wants to make my 
dresses, she must make them when I want them 
made. And this one I particularly want before 
the Fourth. She is well enough to work, I guess, 
even if she doesn’t go out of doors.” 

Mrs. Hope ignored this remark. This careless 
disregard of others was a defect in her daughter’s 
character which occasioned her much concern. 
How to help her to overcome it was a matter of 
constant thought. 

After a moment’s silence, Laura resumed the 
conversation. 

“If you can go down to the stores with me 
Saturday morning, we can buy my dress. It won’t 
take long, for I know just what I want.” 

“TI will go. Saturday is baking-day; but I will 
arrange matters so that Nancy can get along alone 
while I am out with you. I suppose to-morrow 
afternoon would not suit you as well? ” 

“ Friday, mother? Why, I wouldn’t buy a new 
dress on Friday for the world! ” 

“That is simply a foolish superstition, my dear. 
The material for your dress and the price will be 
the same, whether you buy it Friday or buy it 
Saturday.” 

“Something would go wrong with it, I know. 
So we'll go Saturday morning; and, after we have 
bought it, I will go around and tell Mrs. Bright 
how I want it made. You won’t need to go there 
with me.” 

ee No.” 

Mrs. Hope sighed after Laura had left the 
room. Was it her fault that her daughter was ex- 
acting in her demands, selfish, and careless? Or 
were these qualities, which threatened to over- 
master her, the portion of all young people? 

She pondered these questions over her sewing. 
“How can I help her? What can I do to avert the 
danger I foresee?” she asked herself sadly. 

She came downstairs on Saturday morning at 
a few moments past the hour Laura had set for 
their shopping expedition. 

Laura was impatiently awaiting her in the hall. 
“T thought you were never coming!” she said. 

“TI will be ready ina moment. I left something 
in the dining-room.” 

She came back, bearing a small parcel in her 
hand. 

“ What is that? You always have a bundle.” 

“Only a tumbler of jelly. I thought you could 
carry it to Mrs. Bright.” 

Laura’s face flushed. “I can, of course; but, 
dear me, it will be awfully in my way!” 

“Try to remember, my dear, that Mrs. Bright 
has been ill.” 

“She has only had the grip! ” 

“You wanted jelly when you had the grip. 
Try to practise the Golden Rule, dear.” 

Laura’s dress was soon purchased. As her 
mother parted from her, she handed her the 
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tumbler of jelly. “Be sure to ask her how she 
is feeling, dear, and do not forget to give her my 
love.” 

Laura’s lip curled as she walked down the 
street. “What a fuss mother makes over Mrs. 
Bright! The idea of sending her jelly!” 

She delivered it coldly, repeating her mother’s 
message, with no sign of interest on her own part. 
Then she plunged at once into the subject of her 
dress. 

“T must have it by Saturday morning,” she con- 
cluded, after giving her instructions. “Then, if 
you have to alter it, you can do it either that after- 
noon or on Monday.” 

A bright spot glowed in the thin cheeks of the 
dressmaker as she quietly listened to Laura’s 
directions. She put her hand to her side, and 
closed her eyes wearily, before she attempted to 
speak. 

Laura waited impatiently. She tapped the 
floor with her boot, looking around the shabbily 
furnished room with disdainful eyes. ‘“If mother 
would only employ Madame La Grande”; she 
was thinking, “I could have real tailor-gowns! ” 

From this dream she was recalled by Mrs. 
Bright’s voice. 

“Are you still a member of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, Laura?” 

“Certainly. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I am wondering if you have ever 
asked yourself if you know the meaning of the 
words.” 

“Mrs. Bright!” 

“IT must say it! I must tell you that you do 
not know their meaning! What is the Saviour’s 
command? Love your neighbors! What good 
does your speaking of your love for Christ do, if 
you do not show him in your life? You see me, 
a sick woman, and you have no compassion! Is 
that endeavoring to be like Christ? You order 
me to make your dress by Saturday, when you 
see, or might see, that I can scarcely hold a 
needle. Are you following Christ there? You”— 

“Mrs. Bright, I believe you are crazy!” 

“Crazy? Oh, no, I am telling you the truth 
about yourself, that is all. It is not your mother’s 
fault that you are cold and hard and selfish and 


exacting. It is in you, and only Christ can root it 
out of you. Your mother is a real Christian, but 
you are only a make-believe one! You think 
you ye ee 

“T will not listen to you!” cried Laura, ex- 
citedly. 


She caught her bundle from the table; but, be- 
fore she had reached the door, Mrs. Bright had 
burst into loud crying. “I can’t help it! I’m 
sick and I can’t work, and I’m tired of being 
a slave! Go! Go home! Go home and ask 
God to give you a little human feeling! ” 

Laura fled from the house. She ran through 
the quiet back street, pausing for nothing, until 
she had reached her home. 

* Mother! mother! ” she cried, bursting into the 
kitchen, where her mother was again at work. 
“Tye had the most awful time! I’ve been al- 
most frightened to death! Mrs. Bright is crazy, 
mother! ” 

She poured out her story in rapid speech. 
“She frightened me with her eyes!” she con- 
cluded. ‘And she would never have dared to say 
such things if she had known what she was say- 
ing!” 

“Poor woman! I will go to see her this after- 
noon.” 

"Don’t! don’t! Don’t go near her! 
only insult you and frighten you! ” 

“Laura,” said her mother, gravely, ““you are 
very eager for your new dress. Are you as eager 
for that new spirit which God gives to all who 
‘sincerely ask for it, and which will make you 
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sorrowful for the sick instead of impatient with 
them? Ask yourself the question, darling. Go 
up to your room, dear, and think it all over, and 
ask yourself if you did not see that poor Mrs. 
Bright is still too sick to work for you, and to 
hurry in order that you may have a new dress for 
the holiday. Think it over quietly, dear, and be 
honest about it.” 

Mrs. Hope looked troubled as Laura left the 
room. A brighter expression soon replaced the 
gravity of her face. ‘God may have chosen Mrs. 
Bright to bring my poor child to a realization of 
her thoughtless indifference to the feelings and 
rights of others,” she thought. 

Leaving Nancy to finish the morning’s work, 
she went up to her room an hour or two later. 
There, walking up and down the room, she found 
Laura. 

“Mother,” she cried, flinging her arms about 
her neck, “she was right! She told me the 
truth! And I did notice how white she looked, 
and how her hands trembled; but I didn’t care! 
I—I wanted my new dress, you see.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

Laura pulled an easy-chair forward. ‘“ You are 
tired,” she said; “for I don’t help you a bit. I 
take everything, and I give nothing. Sit down 
here and rest while I tell you what I want to do, 
and what I think God wants me to do.” 


“Laura Hope,” cried one of her school friends 
a few weeks later, “I wish you would tell us the 
meaning of your sudden devotion to Mrs. Bright. 
You have had her out riding with you ever since 
the Fourth, once every day, and sometimes twice; 
and you don’t take one of us. Laura, what 
makes you give up so much time to her? What 
is the meaning of this freak? ” 

“It is not a freak,” said Laura, with heightened 
color. 

“ What is it, then?” 

Laura hesitated a moment, and then she an- 
swered bravely. “It is a desire to be a real 
Christian Endeavorer: it is a desire to be His real 
follower. O Jane,” with a sudden break in her 
voice, “if I were poor, if I had to work hard, if I 
had been very sick, wouldn’t I want some one to 
give me a drive?” 


THE CHILDREN. 


Att hidden lie the future ways 
Their little feet shall fare; 

But holy thoughts within us stir, 
And rise on lips of prayer. 


To us, beneath the noonday heat, 
Dust-stained and 'travel-worn, 
How beautiful their robes of white, 

The freshness of their morn! 


Within us wakes the childlike heart, 
Back rolls the tide of years; 

The silent wells of mem’ry start, 
And flow in happy tears. 


O little ones, ye cannot know 
The power with which ye plead, 
Nor why, as on through life we go, 
The little child doth lead. 
F. L. Hosmer. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LAURA BRIDGMAN, THE BLIND GIRL. 


BY MRS. J. ELLINGTON McGEE. 


WANT to tell you about a little girl who was 
never able to enjoy the fine sports that many 
of you do, who never saw the variegated 

hues of the spring flowers, and never looked with 


delight into the starry heavens. Yet she was not, 
as you May suppose, morose and discontented, but 
a bright, happy child. 

It was for only two years that the soft blue eyes 
of little Laura Bridgman looked out upon this 
wonderful world, and then the baby eyes were 
forever closed to its beauties. A fearful fever 
came, lasting seven weeks; and the eyes and ears 
became very sore. For five months she was kept 
in a darkened room, and then for two years she 
could not leave the room. 

When the little girl of four years had recovered 
from this dreadful attack, she was blind, deaf, 
speechless, and had lost the sense of smell; but 
one sense remained, that of touch. 

Some time, when you cry to go out on rainy 
days, and feel so miserable in the house, think of 
Laura Bridgman, who was shut up ina world of 
complete darkness. 

How did she amuse herself? Moving slowly 
about the house, handling every object within her 
reach. She felt her mother’s face and hands; and, 
when her mother was at work, she would imitate 
the movement of her hands, and in this way 
learned to knit and sew. 

When Laura was eight years old, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, president of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind in South Boston, heard of her, and 
went to her home in Hanover, N.H., to visit her. 
As aresult of this visit, she was sent to the Insti- 
tution, where she was instructed. 

Many times you think that studying is a most 
tedious occupation, and you are tempted to throw 
aside your books. If you had followed Laura 
Bridgman in her struggle for learning, you would 
never again complain. 

At first she was given a spoon and a key, and 
pasted on each was a label, with the name in 
raised letters. Soon she knew the difference be- 
tween them. Then she learned to place the label 
on the proper object. Other objects were added; 
and in a little while, when her table was full of 
objects and labels, all lying in confusion, she 
could place each one of them correctly. Then 
types were given her, at first arranged in order, and 
then thrown into confusion. The deaf and dumb 
alphabet was learned, and in a year she could con- 
verse; and no one was brighter and happier than 
she. Her merry laughter rang out with the 
others. 

When she was twelve years of age, Charles 
Dickens visited her, and gives this description of 
her :— 

“Her face was radiant with intelligence and 
pleasure. Her hair, braided by her own hands, 
was bound about her head, whose intellectual 
capacity and development were beautifully ex- 
pressed in its graceful outline and its broad, 
open brow. Her dress—arranged by herself — 
was a pattern of neatness and simplicity. The 
work she had knitted lay beside her. Her writing 
book was on the desk she leaned upon.” 

Miss Sophie A. Peabody, who afterward became 
the wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne, modelled a bust 
of Laura in clay, that may still be seen in the 
asylum. 

Laura was very fond of dolls, and one day in- 
sisted that Dr. Howe should prescribe for her dolly 
who was very ill. She went all through the mo- 
tions of tending it and administering medicine, 
and even had a hot-water bag at its feet. When 
Dr. Howe told her to put a blister on its back, she 
enjoyed it, and almost screamed with delight. 

She lived to be an old lady, and spent almost her 
entire life at the asylum, with the exception of the 
summer vacations, when she visited her old home. 

She called her room Sunny Home, and was 
always a busy, happy creature. Besides reading 
books and periodicals, in raised letters, she could 
sew, knit, crochet, and make many fancy articles. 
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RING IN THE CHRIST THAT IS TO BE. 
TENNYSON. 


SAID TULIP, “THAT IS SO.” 


On Christmas time some roots and bulbs 
That lived far under ground 
Began to talk so softly that 
Above was heard no sound. 
Said Hyacinth: “It seems a shame 
That we should have no share 
In all the fun that’s going on. 
It really is not fair. 
We hear the merry, jingling bells, 
As sleighs fly over the snow, 
But cannot see a single thing!” 
Said Tulip, “ That is so.” 


Said Crocus, “I would like my dress 
Of shining gold to don.” 

Said Scilla, ‘‘Oh, I wish I could 
My bright blue gown put on!” 

* And much I long to join the dance; 
For none can rival me 

In grace, the wind has oft declared! ” 
Said fair Anemone. 

“ And would,” Narcissus said, “I might 
My silver trumpet blow: 

’T would glad, I’m sure, the Christmas green.” 
Said Tulip, “ That is so.” 


Then spoke the Snowdrop: “Cease to wish, 
For wishes are in vain. 

Here must we stay until we’re called 
Above the ground again. 

The blessing of a perfect rest 
At Christmas time is ours, 

That we may gather strength to deck 
The earth, in spring, in flowers 

So, sleep again, my sisters dear, 
Till it is time to grow, 

And all your dreams shall pleasant be.” 
Said Tulip, “ That is so.” 

Manvee® Exzior. 


JOHN POUNDS, SHOEMAKER AND 
PHILANTHROPIST. 


BY W. SCOTT, A.M. 


I read how this man, John Pounds, a cobbler in 
Portsmouth, taking pity on the poor, ragged children, 
left by ministers and magistrates, and ladies and 
gentlemen, to run in the streets, had, like a good 
shepherd, gathered in the wretched outcasts, how he 
had brought them to God and the world, and how, 
while earning his bread by the sweat of his brow, he 
had rescued from misery and saved to society not 
less than five hundred of these children. 

THomas GutTuRriz, D.D. 


Iam a disciple of John Pounds. 
Lorp SHAFTESBURY. 


OHN POUNDS has been called the founder 
and Dr. Guthrie the father of ragged schools. 
The former, a true lover of his kind, started 

and conducted this good work in an humble but 
noble manner. The latter, from his high position 
and commanding eloquence, gave a new impulse 
to the enterprise, and drew public attention to the 
need and benefit of this form of labor for neg- 
lected children. 

The town:of Portsmouth, England, has the 
honor of being the birthplace of John Pounds. 
The date of his birth was June 17, 1766. His 
father worked in the government dock yard at 
Portsmouth, and the son at the age of twelve was 
apprenticed as shipwright in the same yard. John 
was a strong and active lad; but by an accidental 
fall his thigh was broken, and thus he was lamed 
for life. It was because of this misfortune that 


JOHN POUNDS’ SHOP. 


at the age of fifteen he became a shoemaker. 
Years passed before he set up business on his own 
account. At the age of thirty-eight he hired a 
little house, which served as shop, home, and the 
field of his benevolent work. 

Mr. Pounds never married. His wants, few 
and simple, were more than supplied by his modest 
earnings. He, therefore, felt that he should help 
others. His brother, a sailor with a large and 
needy family, first received his aid. John took 
one of his children to clothe, board, and educate 
as his own. The child, thus adopted, was crippled 
in his feet, which turned inward and obliged him 
to lift one foot over the other as he walked. A 
neighbor’s child, similarly afflicted, had been 
cured by a surgeon who fitted irons to his feet, 
and thus in time brought them into their tight 
position. The good shoemaker was too poor to 
buy a set of irons, but he was resolved to help his 
nephew. He contrived an apparatus made of 
strong sole leather, which answered the same pur- 
pose; and he had the happiness of seeing the child’s 
feet entirely restored. 

When his young charge was old enough to 
learn to read, he became his schoolmaster. A 
little boy was brought in to be a companion in 
study. He was the son of a poor woman who 
went about selling puddings, her homeless chil- 
dren, unable to accompany her, being left in the 
open street amid frost and snow, with no other 


shelter than the overhanging shade of a bay win- 
dow. Others were added gradually from the ehil- 
dren that roamed the streets, neglected, ragged, 
and destitute. For the last years of his life his 
school averaged forty children, who were taught 
with much pains and self-sacrifice, from a desire 
to lift them out of their miserable condition and 


fit them for a useful future. 


The workshop, which was also his school-room, 
was small: its width was six feet, its depth, eigh- 
teen. Here the good man sat upon his stool, with 
last or lapstone on his knee and other tools at his 
side, busy at once with his work of making or 
mending shoes and teaching the children. Some 
stood beside him reading, others wrote from dicta- 
tion, and still others were employed at arithmetic. 
The scholars sat on benches or boxes or on the 
steps of a staircase in the back of the room, yet 
the teacher exercised due command over the busy 
scene. The accommodation being limited and ap- 
plications numerous, he was obliged sometimes to 
select; and in such cases he chose the worst boys, 
hoping to turn them into decent members of so- 
ciety. His biographer says, “ He has been seen to 
follow such to the town quay, and hold out in his 
hand to them the bribe of a roasted potato to in- 
duce them to attend school.” 

He took the older pupils in their studies as far 
as he could. With hand-bills or old school-books, 
which were bought cheap or begged, he taught 
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reading. Writing was taught with slates and 
pencils only, yet a good degree of skill was ac- 
quired; and in arithmetic his scholars were con- 
ducted to the rule of three. 

To some extent Mr. Pounds sought to provide 
food and clothing as well as education for these 
poor children. When they accompanied him to 
church on Sundays, he wished them to be clean 
and comfortably clothed. His way of meeting 
these difficulties was original. He kept in his 
room a large bag full of all kinds of clothes for 
children. These he had bought, 
mended, to be worn by his scholars on Sundays. 
His memoir says: “The garments took the place 
of worse ones; for John took pride in the decent, 
clean appearance of his pupils. Imagine him on 
a Sunday morning, with his children around him 
and his big bag open, and his handing the gar- 
ments round with the soul of kindness in his eyes 
and the joy of God in his heart.” 

On Saturday nights he was accustomed to go to 


_the bakeries to buy bread for his children to eat 


on the following day. 

For the most part his applications to well-to-do 
people of Portsmouth for help in his work met 
with sympathy and co-operation. He received, 
however, occasionally a rebuff. Once request- 
ing the gift of some old books for his school 
from a rich but selfish resident of the town, he 
was repulsed. ‘Let them buy books,” said the 
man. “Poor little beggars,” exclaimed John, 
“they can scarcely get bread, let alone books.” 

Other things were taught the children by their 
faithful friend. Many boys learned to mend 
shoes and do tailoring. He showed the boys and 
girls how to cook plain food and how to do other 
useful things. He shared their pleasures, kept 
holidays with them, made playthings for them,— 
bats, balls, kites, cross-bows, and the like. 

Thus the years of his life passed away in the 
service of God and his fellow-beings, especially of 
the poor, ignorant, and neglected. 

He died suddenly at the age of seventy-two 


‘years, in the midst of his usefulness, while at a 


friend’s house, seeking aid for his school. The 
children came next morning to his little room, 
where for eight-and-thirty years he had pursued 
his work, and waited, wondering what had become 
of him, not knowing that the great, loving heart 
of their teacher was still in death. Day after day 
the younger ones came, looked about the room, 
and, not finding their friend, went away discon- 
solate. 

In High Street Chapel, Portsmouth, a tablet 
with this inscription was placed : — 


ERECTED BY FRIENDS 
AS A MEMORIAL OF ESTEEM AND RESPECT 
FOR 
JOHN POUNDS, 

WHO, WHILE EARNING HIS LIVELIHOOD 
BY MENDING SHOES, GRATUITOUSLY EDUCATED 
AND IN PART CLOTHED AND FED 
SOME HUNDREDS OF POOR CHILDREN. 

HE DIED SUDDENLY 
ON THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1839, 

AGED 72 YEARS, 


‘Thou shalt be blessed, for they cannot recompense 
thee.” 


A monument was also erected by penny sub- 
scriptions from friends in Portsmouth, Great 
Britain, and other parts of the world. Various 
other memorials of this excellent man have been 
established in his native city. A ragged school 
has been built to carry on the same work. A 
library for the benefit of the poor people in the 
neighborhood has been founded. In 1879 the 
John Pounds Coffee Tavern was opened, on which 
oceasion Lord Shaftesbury declared, “I am a 
disciple of John Pounds.” 
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THE BIRD’S SERMON TO THE KITTENS. 


MY LIFE. 


Gop make my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 

A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 


God make my life a little flower, 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 


God make my life a little song, 
That comforteth the sad ; 

That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 


God make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 

That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my|neighbors best. 


God make my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness and praise; 
Of faith that never waxeth dim, 
In all His wondrous ways. 
M. B. Epwarps. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE KITTEN’S NEW YEAR’S TREE. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


THEL thought it would be such fun to have 

a real Christmas tree with presents on it 

for her kitten, Snowball. But Ethel did 

not get the kitten’s presents finished in time; and, 

besides, the same tree was to be used for Ethel 

first. So Snowball had to wait until New Year’s 
Eve. 

“Snowball” was not a very new name for a 
kitten; but Ethel’s cousin named her white one 
that, and so Ethel planned to call hers by the 
same name long before her big brother went 
kitten-hunting, and came home with a little round, 
soft, coal-back kitten with one snow-white paw. 

The tree was not very large, to be sure, for 
Ethel could reach the tiptop branches all by her- 
self; but then, it was quite tall enough. 

Finally, New Year’s Eve, Snowball’s presents 


were all finished, and Ethel began to hang them 
on the tree. On the lowest branches she put 
different colored ribbons with bells on them (so 
the birds could hear Snowball coming), and a red 
leather collar “for best.” Half-way up she tied a 
small bottle of milk, and near it a deep saucer 
with a bright blue rim around it, to hold the milk. 
Above that was a spool fastened to a long piece of 
twine; and on the other end was a fluffy worsted 
ball,— the very kind a kitten loves. On the other 
side was a toy bird balanced on a twig, and oppo- 
site was the most tempting chocolate mouse that a 
kitten ever saw. This, Brother Bob had donated, 
“just to see what the cat would do.” 

Last of all, the tree was lighted, and the family 
stood by while Ethel went to call Snowball. 

When Ethel put her down right near the tree, 
she stood still, and gave a faint “Me-a-u! ” of sur- 
prise. Then all at once she seemed excited, gave 
one spring for Mr. Mousie, upset the tree, and 
ran out of the room with the chocolate mouse in 
her mouth, with its little stiff tail standing straight 
out like a match. 

Brother Ben managed to put the fire out by 
using his mother’s best woollen shawl, which he 
quickly wrapped about the tree. When the ex- 
citement was over, Ethel remembered Snowball, 
and ran off to quiet her. “Poor kitten, how 
frightened she must be!” thought kind-hearted 
Ethel. But Snowball was not worried or fright- 
ened in the least. She lay fast asleep, all snug- 
gled up by the kitchen stove, looking as though 
she had never even thought of a mouse, although 
it was beside her, all melted in a little heap by the 
heat from the stove. 

So, just because Snowball had not been polite 
enough to wait until her presents were given her, 
she had spoilt all the fun. But, kitten-like, she 
did not know any better. 

Ethel thinks that even a kitten should have 
better manners. Next time she hopes Snowball 
will be more patient, and she says that boys and 
girls as well as kittens are never too young to be 
polite. 


Silence is less injurious than a weak reply. 
Cotton. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
HE LOST IT. 


GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


Now Shep, the family dog, was cross, 
A cat he couldn’t endure. 

“ He’ll kill poor Tab one of these days, 
Of that I’m very sure.” 

So said my neighbor, and added, too, 
“ll put her into a sack, 

And carry her off and lose her, so 
She’ll never find the way back.” 


I didn’t like to interfere; 
But it always seemed to me, 
If a poor cat must be disposed of, 
How much better it would be 
To actually end her wretched life 
By death in a humane way, 
Than leave her hunted, homeless, forlorn, 
To hunger and cold a prey. 


When I told him so, he frankly said 
That there was some truth in that, 
But, like unto many another man, 
He hated to kill a cat. 
So Mistress Puss was securely tied 
In a grain-sack whole and new, 
And away they went to the nearest woods, 
When what did that old cat do 


But in some way get out of the cart. 
When he’d found a splendid place 
To lose his cat, both it and the sack 
Were gone, and had left no trace; 
He’d lost it all right, —I don’t mean the cat. 
On the steps, when he got back, 
She lay curled up in the sun, asleep; 
But he never found the sack. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER. 


HE is only four years and a half old. Her 
cheeks are like roses of the early spring. 
Her eyes resemble the gracious but modest 
forget-me-nots on the banks of a pure and sweet 
rivulet. Around them, like tender-leaved branches 
of a willow-tree, light, soft hair falls down to 
complete for her the perfect harmony of a child’s 
face. 

If you see her smile, you can hardly resist 
taking her up into your arms to kiss those beauti- 
ful roses in order to make them still more rosy,— 
the dearest little girl you have seen for a long 
time. 

It is a pleasant surprise to learn that her name 
is also Rose. 

Sweet darling, life is not quite so easy for her 
as you would think it at first. 

She bas an elder sister, who has the bad habit 
of picking from everything she finds either on the 
table or in the cupboard. 

As a rule, her father punishes her; and conse- 
quently at the dinner table she does not always 
get her favorite dishes. 

In all such cases the fate of the dear little one 
is even more hard than that of the other one, 
whom we will name Ruth. 

On the 12th of August and the following days 
Ruth had a very hard time. Her mamma bought 
some beautiful blueberries, which were put on the 
table some time before dinner. Ruth only waited 
for her first chance: she picked out some very 
fine-looking ones. She kept very quiet until all 
were at the table, when mother discovered that 
somebody had taken some of the berries. 

Ruth did not wait for many questions. With 
a great penitence she promised that she would not 
do it again. Mother forgave her. 


Next day the same kind of fruit was on the 
table, and Ruth did the same as before. 

“Now,” her father said, “this is too serious. 
Ruth shall not eat from this fruit, but she must 
remain at the table and see how others enjoy 
theirs.” 

Ruth began to cry bitterly; but, to the great sur- 
prise of all, Rose did the same, and she went to 
her father and mother to pardon Ruth once more. 

“Well,” said her mother, “father shall pardon 
you again, but this time you shall have less of 
the blueberries than the others.” ¢ 

All right, peace was made again, and Rose was 
happier than ever. 
mother, kissed them, and tried to assure them that 
Ruth should not be bad any more. 

That afternoon the two sisters played together 
all the time, and enjoyed it very much. Every- 
body thought that now Ruth’s mistake was 
mended. 

Yes, if it were so easy; but, unfortunately, the 
next day the blueberries were found on the same 
place again, and this time the two young girls 
were together. This was a new encouragement to 
Ruth, because she thought, she will give to Rose, 
also; and, if mother knows of it, she will not 
punish her for Rose’s sake. 

When they sat at dinner, the same process 
began; but this time the father exclaimed: “Now 
I must put an end to this bad habit once for all. 
Ruth shall not get any fruit to-day; and, when we 
eat it, she shall leave the table.” 

This severe decision brought down the two 
sisters again. They began to cry most bitterly, 
Rose perhaps even more so than the other, 
though she was allowed to stay at the table and 
eat her fruit. She began to eat her fruit among 
bitter tears; but, to the astonishment of the rest, 
the little one stopped eating when she was half 
through. Father and mother knew at once what 
she was going todo. She left it for Ruth; and, 
when the dinner was over, the little peacemaker 
went to her father and mother and kissed them, 
and entreated them to forgive her sister, because 
she would not be bad any more. 

After a while the two young girls, with sad and 
downcast faces, appeared before their parents, 
arm in arm; and, after they were forgiven, Rose 
gave her blueberries to Ruth, and there she stood 
beside her, looking on and enjoying her happiness. 

All those who witnessed this scene were con- 
vinced that she was more than a Rose, more than 
a peacemaker: she was an angel of the real daily 
life. 0. H. He 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AN ADVENTURE WITH NEPTUNE. 


BY FREDERICK JOHNSON. 


NE morning, during the early part of last 
summer, as I was sitting on the rocks by 
the seashore, the sea in front of me 

gradually became misty, and the moisture, which 
was like a dense fog, slowly spread until it seemed 
to cover the horizon. Meanwhile the sun had 
been beating down on the rocks; and so great was 
its heat that the ocean seemed to twirl round and 
round, until my head became dizzy and my eyes 
ached with the glare of the sun on the water. 
Then slowly, but surely, there came a change. 
A clear space grew in the fog, which widened 
until I could distinguish the horizon for a mile or 
so. Then the sea upheaved, and formed a foun- 
tain of about fifty feet in height. This suddenly 
ceased, and in its place there stood a creature 
which resembled a man from its head to its hips; 
but below that it was like a fish’s tail, and covered 
with scales which flashed and sparkled like so 
many jewels. Instead of hair, quantities of sea- 


She went to her father and- 


weed grew in its place, and, floating beside him 
within easy reach, was a trident entwined with 
sea-moss and star-fish. Leaping to my feet, I 
was hesitating whether to run or stay, when the 
strange creature spoke. 

“T am Neptune,” he said, “the god of the seas. 
Having been ordered by Zeus, the Mighty, who 
still rules at Olympus, to take an earth-born mor- 
tal once in every century beneath the waves and 
show him the marvels there, I come to you, and 
ask you whether you wish to follow me. Fear 
not that you will be drowned, for I have the 
power to make you breathe beneath the ocean.” 

I did mot run away. His words held me as if 
by some charm, and all that I thought of were the 
sights I should see. Yet it needed more courage 
than I had at present, to go with him; for I did 
not like to put my life in the power of this strange 
creature, though he spoke kindly enough. After 
a few minutes he said,— 

“Have you made up your mind?” 

“Are you sure,” I asked, “that I shall not be 
drowned? ” 

“Yes, indeed,” he replied. 
doubt my power.” 

“Then,” I answered, for I had determined to 
go, “I am willing to follow you.” 

“That is well,” he said. ‘Now all that you 
have to do is to jump off the edge of the rocks 
just as if you were on the land, and you will not 
know the difference.” : 

Going back a short distance, I started and ran, 
and then leaped out into the sea as far as I could. 
Down, down I went, and then suddenly struck 
bottom. Scrambling to my feet, I stared around. 
The sea was a beautiful dark green, and in the 
distance I could distinguish a multitude of fish 
darting in and out of the rocks. \ I had no choking 
sensation, and could breathe as freely as on land. 

Soon I saw Neptune swimming toward me; 
and, as soon as he reached the place where I was 
standing, he asked me how I liked it. 

“Very much,” I replied; “but which way are 
you going first? ” 

“Where do you want to go?” he asked. 

“Let us go to the tropics.” 

“Very well.” And Neptune waved his trident 
in a peculiar way. 

Immediately there appeared in the distance a 
chariot, made of shells of the most delicate shapes 
and hues imaginable, and drawn by five dolphins. 
They rapidly approached, and stopped in front of 
us. “Come!” said Neptune, as he swam toward 
the chariot. I did not need a second invitation, 
but climbed into the vehicle. Neptune waved his 
trident, and we were off like the wind. 

On we went, now skimming over a sandy plain, 
now past rocks and through caverns, by places 
where the sea-weed grew like a miniature forest, 
and again where hardly a vestige of it was to be 
seen. Crabs peeped out of their holes as we 
went by, and then scuttled back again. Tels and 
creatures which I had never heard of before swam 
by, while the bottom was strewn with shells of all 
kinds. It was terrifying to be surrounded by all 
these strange things, and to go where no man had 
ever been before, although it seemed as if I were 
in fairyland. 

We were now nearing the tropics, passing 
under great arches of beautiful coral and by 
huge sponges and delicate sea-fans. Fish and 
shells of every shape and color were to be seen, 
while the graceful sea-weed floated back and forth 
with the motion of the tide. 

Suddenly Neptune turned to me, and said, 
“Would you like to visit one of my treasure 
chambers? ” 

“ Certainly,” I replied. 

“Then,” said he, stopping the dolphins, “we 
must leave the chariot, and go alone.” 


“You need not 
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I got out, and asked him whether the dolphins 
would swim away during our absence. 

“Oh, no,” he replied, “they have been too well 
trained for that. Come this way,” he continued, 
and started off across a sandy plain which lay 
before us. After I had walked for about an hour, 
a huge mass loomed up in the distance, which I 
presumed were rocks; nor was I wrong, for, upon 
approaching nearer, I beheld a chain of rocky 
hills rising abruptly from the bottom, and stretch- 
ing away into the gloom. 

It was toward these that Neptune swam, while 
I gazed in dismay at their perpendicular sides, and 
knew that I should never be able to climb them. 
Besides being so steep, most of the rocks were 
covered with sea-weed, which rendered a secure 
footing impossible. 

Soon we came to a cleft in the rocks, which 
Neptune entered. It was about two yards wide, 
and curved and twisted like a snake. Presently 
it opened into a large valley, which seemed to be 
in the centre of the hills, and whose high sides 
cast such a gloom that at first I could hardly see 

_a foot in front of me. After my eyes had be- 
come used to the darkness, Neptune led me 
across to the farther side of the valley, and into 
a huge cavern. 

* This,” said he, “is one of my treasure-houses.” 

I looked around, but could see nothing. 

“Look over there,” Neptune said, in answer to 
my mute inquiry. Going to the place indicated, I 
saw a row of large iron chests placed against the 
wall of the cave. “Open one,” said he. I did so, 
and started back with a cry of surprise; for it was 
filled to the brim with jewels. The ruby, emer- 
ald, diamond, topaz, every kind of a precious 
stone you could think of, except pearls. These 
were ina separate chest, while the rest contained 
bars of gold and of silver. 

All at once, without the slightest warning, there 
came a terrific shock that nearly threw me off my 
feet, while the hills seemed to rock back and forth, 
and great fissures appeared all around us. 

“An earthquake! ” exclaimed Neptune. “Come 
this way.” 

He had already reached the open space, and I 
was just inside the cavern, when a more forcible 
eruption than the other occurred, and a huge 
avalanche, sliding down the hillside with a stun- 
ning roar, completely blocked up the entrance to 
the cave, surrounding me with darkness. 

For a few moments I remained motionless with 
terror. The silence which followed the roar of the 
falling rocks was terrifying; and then all of a 
sudden I threw myself on my hands and knees, 
and began groping around for an outlet. 

The mouth by which I had entered was impass- 
able, but the back of the cave remained to be ex- 
plored. Its recesses were so dark and gloomy 
that I had to feel a way with my hands. However, 
after half an hour of searching and stumbling, I 
discovered a small passageway, or rather a tun- 
nel, leading out of the cave. It was about three 
feet high; so with renewed hope I entered it, and 
began crawling along like a snake. 

After I had followed it nearly half a mile, the 
tunnel grew large enough for me to stand erect 
and I became quite elated at having been able to 
find my way out of the difficulty so well; but 
“pride goeth before a fall,” and I found it so in 
my case. 

I was now so excited that I started on a run, 
and, dashing around the corner, fell headlong into 
the arms of a monstrous cuttle-fish. I gave one 
scream as the huge tentacles seized me, one des- 
pairing cry for help, and then—I woke up, and 
found it had all been a dream. 


The life is long that answers life’s great end. 
Youne. 
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THEY GAVE HER AWAY. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


“Boo-H00! boo-hoo! ” cried Master Fred, 
And ran downstairs, “ to-day 

They’re going to — nurse says they are — 
Give Baby Nell away.” 


They tied her in a blanket soft, 
With crimson borders gay, 

And, while we stood with bated breath, 
Gave Baby Nell a weigh! 
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INSTEAD OF SCISSORS. 


BY GEORGE B. GRIFFITH. 


ID any of our young readers ever chance 
to see the typical knife, or cutting imple- 
ment, of the Eskimo and Alaskan Indians? 

We recently saw two specimens in the museum 
at Cambridge. They resembled in form a half- 
moon or ordinary mincing knife. Along the baek 
extends a narrow, thick ridge of uniform width, 
which affords a convenient and secure hold when 
the knife is taken in hand. Each has a blade of 
slate inserted in a wooden handle. Nearly all 
the Cumberland Eskimo have now procured iron 
enough, from some source or other, so that they 
can have an iron knife of this pattern. Before 
they could procure enough iron, they made the 
knife of slate or ivory, and merely sank flakes or 
pieces of iron into the edge. Their large skinning- 
knives were made from a walrus tusk, and much 
after the pattern of an ordinary steel butcher- 
knife. Some of these ivory knives are still used 
for cutting snow and removing ice from their 
kyaks. 

The women seldom use any other kind of knife 
than such as just described. With them they re- 
move the blubber from the skin, split skins, cut 
up meat, and, when sewing, this instrument is used 
instead of scissors. Think of it! They begin a 
garment by sewing together two pieces of skin 
and shaping them as they go along by means of 
the knife, cutting for an inch or two and then 
sewing. They always push the knife from them 
when working it. 

These half-moon, or semilunar, knives have been 
found in various localities in New England, 
mostly near the sites of Indian villages, and have 
been ploughed up in fields as far south as New 
Jersey. So itis thought probable that the pattern 
was derived from the Eskimo with whom the 
Algonquins were frequently in contact. 

Another specimen, which we saw at the East 
India Marine Society Museum at Salem, was 
found on the farm in Danvers formerly owned by 
Governor Endicott. This specimen consists of 
about one-half of the knife, and was evidently, 
when perfect, about six inches long and two and a 
quarter deep, and was without veins and mottlings. 
In some Eskimo knives the blade is said to be 
tied to a wooden back by a cord which passes 
through a hole in the blade.- On some are etched 
or graved lines, which are considered as marks in- 
dicative of ownership. 
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BOBBY. 


A.TRUE STORY OF A SQUIRREL. 
(YounGe CONTRIBUTORS.) 


WE made the acquaintance of Bobby in the summer 
of 1900, which we were spending on the shores of 
Frenchman’s Bay. 

Bobby was a little red squirrel, whom we first 
noticed running about on the spruce-trees around our 
house, picking up cones and whatever other things 
little squirrels eat. 


One day we put some nuts out on the roof of the 
piazza; and he came and got them, and took them to 
a hiding-place. After he had taken a few nuts, I went 
out on the balcony, and held one in my hand; and after 
a while he took it. 

The next day I went out to feed him again; and this 
time he did not seem at all frightened, but came right 
up and took them from me. In two or three days he 
came to the window for nuts, and it was not very long 
before he came into the room for them. 

He stored most of his nuts away in our ice-house. 
He had a long journey to go with them,— starting 
from the balcony, running down the roof to a certain 
tree, then over the branches (always the same 
branches) to the shed roof, up one side and down the 
other, jumping through a hole under the eaves into 
the shed chamber, then through another hole down the 
wall of the ice-house, where he stored them away in the 
sawdust lining of the walls, then coming back the 
same way, with the exception that he went on different 
trees, always going one way and coming back an- 
other. 

One day we all went out, and sat around a large rock 
where we were accustomed to put nuts for the squirrels. 
Very soon Bobby came for some, and it was not long 
before he found the bag of them. Two or three times 
he went into the bag all right, but once he came and 
could not seem to find the opening. He took hold of 
the bottom of the bag, and started to go off with it; and, 
of course, all the nuts fell out. After he had shaken 
the empty bag a few times, he found out his mistake, 
and came back for some nuts. 

Sometimes Bobby came to the balcony, and found no 
nuts, and then he hopped up on the railing, back to us, 
with his tail down, looking very much disgusted. 

At first we cracked the nuts before giving them to 
him; but one day we thought we would try giving him 
whole nuts, and after that he did not like to take 
cracked nuts unless he wanted a piece to eat. 

Some'‘nuts he buried in the ground; and, occasionally, 
a day or two after, we would see him dig one up and 
taste of it to find if it was all right, and then put it 
back again. Some nuts he put on the limbs of trees 
or behind a loose piece of bark.* 

Sometimes, when he took a nut, he would hide it in 
the room,— against legs of chairs, in corners, or under 
rugs. After he had taken several nuts to the ice- 
house, he sat up on the balcony railing and ate a piece; 
and, if the piece was too large for him to eat all at once, 
he ate all he wanted, and tucked the rest against the 
post for another time. 

He would work quite busily for a time; and then we 
would see him cuddled on the branch of a tree, taking a 
nap. He worked at night as well as day, for we often 
heard him come for nuts in the night. 

One day my sister had some nuts in her hand, and 
Bobby came te get one. He smelled of the nuts, 
then took her finger in his mouth, then went back, got 
a nut, and ran off. Any one could see that he did it 
for fun. 

Once we tied a string to a nut, then held it a little 
above the floor. Bobby took the nut, and tried to run 
off with it; but we had hold of the string, so he could 
not. He tried some time without success, and then 
gave a sudden pull, which jerked the string out of our 
hands, and ran off with nut, string, and all. But he 
did not get to the shed roof before the string caught in 
a tree; and he had to leave it hanging there, as he could 
not get it off. 

At one time there were quite a number of shagbarks 
among the other nuts ; and Bobby did not like them very 
well. So he would go into the bag, take out a shag- 
bark and tuck it up in a corner, then go with the bag 
again, and perhaps take out another shagbark and put 
it in the corner, then go into the bag, and, if he did 
not find any nuts he liked, he would come out and 
shake his head, and then go back again. Once there 
were four shagbarks in one corner. 

Sometimes, when he came for nuts, if there weren’t 
any on the balcony and the window was shut, he would 
put his paw on the window, and look in to see if we 
would put some nuts out for him. 

One can see how busily he worked all summer, as 
we gave him between thirty and forty pounds of nuts. 


Dorotuy A. BALDWIN. 


Short as life 1s, we make it still shorter by the 
careless waste of time. Victor Hueco. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir our young readers — yea, the older ones also 
—will take the pains to keep every copy of Hvery 
Other Sunday, they will find in the end a large 
collection of valuable pictures and articles bearing 
on great subjects and on Art. For instance, 
during the past few years we have published 
original illustrations on “Famous Classic Ma- 
donnas,” on “Modern Madonnas,” on “ Noted 
Pictures of Child-life,” on “Famous Heads of 
Jesus,” and other series equally striking. 

Most of these noteworthy pictures were accom- 
panied by descriptive articles, giving light on 
artist and subject. At present we are continuing 
“Great Saints.” In this number Miss Delano 
tells us about Saint Elizabeth; and the excellent 
reproduction from Murillo sets firmly the charac- 
ter in our minds. 

Now as to preserving Hvery Other Sunday. 
We have obtained a new cover, which will hold 
forty-four numbers (two volumes). The sides are 
stiff, and the whole binder or holder is strong and 
good-looking. It is much better than anything 
used by us before. At the slight price of 25 
cents any one can get this protector and preserver. 
Why is it not well to save the copies? They will 
serve you many times in home and Sunday School. 
Every Other Sunday is not a daily paper, treating 
passing events. It deals with truths, ideas, senti- 
ments. It is for to-day and for to-morrow. 

One other piece of advice, to teachers. There 
is now ready at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, a new 
system of attendance cards. You are always 
trying to improve the class attendance. Send for 
a sample set of cards, with leaflet of instructions. 
The Sunday-School Society will send specimens 
free. 


RAVERSING the world, you may find 
towns without walls, without letters, with- 
out kings, without coin, without schools, 

without theatres; but a town without a temple of 
prayer no one ever saw. PLUTARCH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CENTURY’S FAREWELL. 


(Dzc. 31, 1900.) 
BY MATTHEW 8. HIGGINS. 


O EartTH, how I have longed to see the day 

When thou the golden crown of peace would 
wear; 

But now, sad-hearted, I must pass away, 

And other hands the blood-stained sceptre bear. 

And, Earth, I leave with thee my bleeding heart, 

An emblem of my hope and faith and love, 

But yet hard-pierced with sorrow’s burning dart 

Through years in which I almost vainly strove. 


*Tis true the ashen clouds of deathly gray 

Are pierced by hallowed rays of purest light. 

But, oh, I longed to sweep those clouds away, 
And leave your sky fore’er serene and bright. 
Reluctantly, I leave the work undone 

That Time has placed in stronger youthful hands, — 
Stern Time, our master, servant, both in one, 
Who measures life with swiftly falling sands. 


Ev’n now I hear the iron-throated roar 

And feel the furious clash of fighting fleets. 

I grieve for those brave hearts that beat no more 
As tremblingly my soul the echo greets. 

But no! why should my soul be grieved and sad? 
This gate of tears shall surely open wide, 

Then on our view will burst a scene so glad 

All else will fade and pale to naught beside. 


The darkest depths where sin and sorrow teemed 
Shall feed the seed of fire which I have sown: 


*Tis Progress’ weapon, and the lands redeemed 
Will fertile be, and fruitful as your own. 
These days of strife foretell a faultless dawn, 
As sunless nights reveal the stars above, 

And dreary hours precede the radiant morn, 
Or pain that fills the mother’s heart with love. 


We note the turning tide’s retreating waves, 
Revealing sands that dance and play in glee, 
Yet oft the mighty boundless ocean braves, 
Nor fears the sure return of restless sea. 
And so eternal rolls the tide of years, 
Revealing hearts with higher, nobler hopes, 
Defying doubt, nor room for idle fears 

As with the wrongs of centuries it copes. 


And, Earth, hidden in thy heart’s recesses, 

There lives a never-failing fount of love, 

Eager to be freed, with fond caresses 

Over your parchéd land to gayly rove; 

Swelling seed, whose bursting germ, once broken, 
Will flood your life with a perpetual light, 

And will ever be a truest token 

That clouds of gold will crown your distant night. 


But, ere your blood-red sunset fires burn bright, 
Sweet Hope, floating above in angel’s guise, 

And Faith with eager hands outstretched to Right, 
Revealed with joy unto your wond’ring eyes; 

And now, descending, breathe their spirit out 

To waiting souls of weary, struggling men; 

In that grand hour all wrong will suffer rout, 

And Right will ever reign on earth again. 


And now, farewell. I hear, or seem to hear, 

Glad, joyous songs and merry anthems ring, 

The happy heralds of a bright New Year 

That to pure hearts sweet peace and gladness 
bring. 

Unfalt’ringly, I face the final day: 

Forgivingly, I take thy hand in mine; 

And heart to heart I earnest plead and pray 

My hope, my faith, may be forever thine. 


This hour is but the future’s opening wedge 

That breaks to mortal view the vast unknown: 

My prayer to Heaven shall be the mighty sledge 

I wield for you in my last hours alone. 

The Master Mind that patterned earth and sky 

Shall heed your songs that sound my dying knell : 

His hand will lead when ’neath the sod I lie. 

Farewell, dear Earth! Be of good cheer. 
well! 


Fare- 


LETTER-BOX. 


Santa ANA, CAL. 
Dear Editor,—I have gone to the Unitarian Sun- 
day School for some years, and have always en- 
joyed reading the Every Other Sunday, and also 
studying the puzzles. I will enclose a few answers, 
and, if correct, should like to see them published in the 
paper. Our minister is Rev. George T. Weaver, who 
is also my Sunday-School teacher. 
Respectfully yours, 
Sopuia FISCHER. 


You will have seen by the answers printed in No. 9 
that part only of yours were right. Try again. 
EDITOR. 
ENIGMA VIII. 
I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 11, 12, 4, 13, is used for fuel. 
My 11, 6, 14, is something to hold milk. 
My 1, 3, 4, 2, is a native of Arabia. 
My 9, 10, is not out. 
My 5, 6, 8, 8, is a part of a house. 
My 7 is the thirteenth letter in the alphabet. 
My whole is the name of a noted man. 
Oscar H. Rounps. 


TWISTED NATIONALITIES. 


1, Ajnspeea. 5. Ianaacdn. 
2. Aierpsn. 6. Aracmnie. 
8. Pnsriaad. 7. Tliaina. 


8. Tranusai. 
ANNETTA NICOLL. 


4, Srinusa. 


SQUARE WORD. 


A state. A short letter. 
H. B. M. 


A place. To imagine. 


CHARADE IX. 


My first’s an important part of our frame, 
My next’s of a European river the name. 
My third in a greenhouse is lying round loose, 
My fourth is an article in constant use. 
My fifth’s a condition of dress at a ball, 
My whole is, ’mong animals, strangest of all. 
E. Paes 


CONUNDRUM X. 


Wuart small animal is turned into a large one by. 


being beheaded ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. VIII. 


Entema VI. Peace on earth, good will to men. 

CuaraveE VII. Belfry. (Bell-fry.) 

ConunpRvmM VIII. Icicles. 

ANIMAL PuzzuE. Cat, rat. Dog, hog, cow, owl. 
Roe, doe. Fox, ox. ; 


Annetta Nicoll sent answers to all the puzzles in 
No.7. They were not, in two cases, just what the 
Editor wanted, but were, perhaps, as good as the 


required solution. EDITOR. 
BOOK TABLE. 
TUSKEGEE, ITs SrorY AND ITs Work. This ex- 


cellent statement concerning the remarkable work 
done at the Tuskegee Institute, by Max Bennett 


Thrasher, will accomplish many good purposes. 


It does justice to the institution, contributes in- 
formation, inspires admiration, and points the way 
to generous donors who are seeking worthy causes. 
A striking picture of Booker T. Washington fronts 
the title-page; and scattered through the volume 
are numerous illustrations, all bearing on the 
characters and conditions of Tuskegee. Mr. 
Thrasher has made a complete study of the sub- 
ject, and enjoys the full confidence of Mr. Wash- 
ington. We may add that the book is attractive 
in its appearance. 

[Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
215. Price $1.] 


Cloth, pages 


Verses FoR Littte Citizens. The author of 
this book of rhymes for children, Mary L. Wyatt, 
is a well-known contributor to many publications 
for the young. She has gathered some of the 
poems formerly published, and added new ones, 
with the pleasing result shown in this volume. 
There is a moral in the book relating to Temper- 
ance. Many of the rhymes and illustrations en- 
force that principle. The whole effect is cheery 
and entertaining. 

[Chicago: Woman’s Temperance Publishing 
Association. Board covers, pages 48. | 


Heaven does not make holiness, but holiness 
makes heaven. Puriies Brooks. 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EvERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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